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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE TENTH VOLUME of the ROUND TABLE begins with the 
number for Saturday, July 3, 1869. Subscribers and advertisers in arrears are 
requested to make immediate payment with or without further advice from this 
office. 

It is confidently hoped that the ROUND TABLE in its ensuing volume will 
be able to do something more than maintain its past reputation, and that it will 
steadily advance in merit and usefulness. 

Friends, in all sections, who have so liberally tendered services, are invited 
to make special efforts at this juncture to increase the Round Tab/e’s circulation, 
and thus to augment its influence as an independent national journal. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 

AN opportunity is offered to a gentleman of suitable qualifications to become 
purchaser of part of the stock of the ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 
and to take a responsible position on the staff of the paper. With a person so 
qualified very favorable terms will be made; but this offer will necessarily be 


withdrawn after the 1st of July. Application may be made at once to Mr. Isaac 
W. Haff, at the office, 132 Nassau Street. 











The Editor is happy to receive and to consider articles from any quarter; but he cannot in any 
case return MSS. which ave not accepted, nor will he hold interviews or correspondence concerning 
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EUROPEAN WAR CLOSE AT HAND. 


Wot has been cried very often, but it would seem that we are really 

now on the verge of a great European war. Were Napoleon III. 
ten years younger and a great deal less weary, such a war might be dis- 
counted as an imminent certainty ; as it is, there appears no resource for 
even that man of fertile expedients and extraordinary ingenuity, no device 
to prop his tottering throne, save in the universal conflagration which must 
follow when he stretches forth his hand toward Belgium, or turns a me- 
nacing front tothe Rhine. His incentives to such action seem irresistible. 
The late elections have fallen upon the Imperialist party like a thunderclap, 
and even to disinterested observers their result has come altogether as a sur- 
prise. No longer ago than April 3, one of the best informed and most 
copious writers on French politics said in the Saturday Review: “ In specu- 
lating on the policy of the French government with regard to the approach- 
ing elections, foreigners are apt to forget that the Emperor is likely to have 
better information than any one else as to the real feeling of the country. 
Of course this anterior probability may be defeated, either by a bad choice 
of instruments or by an unwillingness on the part of their employer to 
hear unpleasant truths. In the one case, his agents will not form a right 
estimate of the facts ; in the other, they will conceal or disguise them in 
order to make their reports palatable. _But supposing neither of these dis- 
turbing causes to come into play, the administrative organization of the 
empire gives the sovereign who controls it an unapproachable opportunity 
of ascertaining the sentiments and wishes of the French people.” And 
yet in spite of such opinions from such authorities, and in spite of the 
expectations of the government, which nothing could prevent from being 
obvious, the opposition vote, according to the Gazette de France, is rather 
more than as four to five compared with that of the Empire, while, accord- 
ing to well-informed judges, Napoleon has lost one-fourth of the representa- 
tives of the departments, and nearly half of the total electorate. Thus the 
estimate of the London Zimes, that when the whole vote should be counted 
one Frenchman in three would be found to have voted against the Empire, 
is more than verified. But it is in Paris that the results of the election 
have been most unexpected and most alarming. Paris, fickle Paris, which 
the Emperor has done so much to beautify, to improve, to conciliate, is 
more opposed to his rule than any other part of France. Of the 265,000 
votes thrown in the election, 210,000 are said to have been given to the 
opponents of the Empire, 12,000 to M. Emile Olivier, the antagonist of per- 
sonal government, and only 43,000 to the candidates of the Emperor. 
In the face of this is it irrational to suppose that we are on the verge of a 
great European war? 

Perhaps a clearer view of the situation may be gained by considering 
that five years ago the opposition numbered but five members, that even 
within a year it was but twenty-five, and that this year it will have increased 
to ninety, or about a third of the whole legislative body. It is impossible 
to construe these ominous changes as meaning aught else than a growing 
dissatisfaction with the government of the Emperor. Dissatisfaction with 
government in France always implies the probability of a great European 
war ; in this instance the forces tending to produce such a war appear 
irresistible. Napoleon is said to have three other possible policies before 
him. These, as suggested by a London weekly, are : first, to accept the late 
vote as a declaration of war from his domestic foes, to take back the liber- 
tes he has granted and to resume once again the ré/ of irresponsible 
dictator 3 second, to concede ministerial responsibility, and become in fact 
if not in form a parliamentary king ; and third, by some fresh move in the 
interest of the masses, the peasantry, to ally himself more firmly than ever 





with the democratic sentiment. Against either of these three plans there 
are powerful arguments. The adoption of the first would involve a certain 
historical inconsistency, and imply a certain personal demoralization, 
utterly foreign to Napoleon’s character and known earnest aspirations. 
The second plan would be a concession to enemies who have shown, by 
their votes, that if tendered half a loaf they will insist on having the whole 
of it; in other words, that they do not want Napoleon and do want a 
republic. The third resource is declared to be impracticable, for the reason 
that there is no bid to the democracy which the indefinite possibilities of 
a republic do not outvie ; while the Emperor’s Roman policy has disgust- 
ed the democrats of the cities, and his unwillingness totally to alienate 
those democrats has in turn disgusted the ultramontanes. ‘Thus of the 
four conceivable devices whereby the Emperor can sustain himself the 
most easy and popular, if the most terrible, is that which he is most likely 
to select ; and the selection involves war not between France and Ger- 
many alone, but war involving the whole of Europe. 

They move quickly in Paris; more quickly even than in New York. 
The news of the elections has been almost instantly followed by the news 
of the riots at Montmartre and, ominous response! by the sounds of the 
Marscillaise. Baron Haussmann, too, has resigned. Since his decorative 
ministrations have evoked such a return, he may well shake the dust from 
off his feet and quit the ungrateful city. It is improbable that there will 
be any revolution as yet, and it seems quite natural and expectable to read 
that the populace cheered the troops who were putting down the rioters. 
Napoleon III. has done much to benefit France, if he has done some 
things to injure her; and grim memories of past revolutions, the love of 
quiet, and, strong conservator of modern systems, the love of money, are 
all working on his side. There will be tremendous forces at work to sup- 
press the Marseillaise and to hold back the Republic. But the efferves- 
cence that has just bubbled up and disappeared foretells a tremendous and 
inevitable explosion in the future. Whether its power is to burst forth 
within or to be directed without, whether civil strife or foreign war is to 
come of it, we can but guess. We have but to remember that the man 
who has made so few mistakes, the profound and daring strategist who sits 
at the Tuileries, can guess too. And if these two things are really the sole 
alternatives—if it is to be universal destruction or self-preservation—if 
Europe must be set ablaze or the French Empire must fall—we have not to 
turn back far into history to examine precedents and to estimate the stu- 
pendous events that are probably close at hand. 





WANTED—A CAPITAL. 


a nothing is the sagacity of the publicist oftener tested, and in no 
manner can his faculties contribute more to the service of society, than 
by a prompt discerning of those clouds in the political horizon which, at 
first no bigger than a man’s hand, frequently grow into storms of prejudice 
and hurricanes of passion before which party organizations and the wisest 
combinations of experienced men go down. It is nothing new to say that 
every American is justly proud of his country, and the tendencies of 
modern life everywhere are to cultivate pride rather than affection ; so that 
it may be said of many of us, that we are more proud even than we are 
fond of our country, and, human nature being what it is, there are some 
whose feeling is more that of vanity than pride or fondness. This senti- 
ment, though lower than the other two, is hardly to be considered reprehen- 
sible, and itis wonderful that our statesmen are so wanting in originality and 
so barren of means whereby it could receive some reasonable outlet. But 
one idea seems to have occurred to them. The American is proud of his 
country because it is big ; therefore let us make it bigger—big, bigger, big- 
gest has been their one idea of progress, while yet a large portion of the 
public, weary of the iteration, have turned up their noses at Alaska, 
ignored St. ‘Thomas, and declared Cuba to be a nuisance. 

Might it not be suggested that the larger a country is the more is it 
desirable that there should be something in it? Something, that is, which 
is not given by nature or decreed by fate, but the product of our own 
energy, the expression of our own predilections ; something by which we 
can gauge our own civilization and measure ourselves with the rest of the 
world ; something which we can leave behind us, and enable our descend- 
ants to say, “ Such were the men who fought the great civil war ; thus they 
planned and builded, and here they dwelt.” We want, in short, a capital 
city: if not for our needs, then for our pride ; if not for our pride, then for 
our vanity, if you will; that the force, the wealth, the generosity which 
none can deny to this generation may have a worthy object on which to 
expend themselves, that the means now lavished on trifles may be turned 
toward public magnificence rather than private waste, and that, besides 
that growth which no eye can take in at once, and those statistics of ever- 
increasing resources whose repetition somewhat wearies the ear, we may 
have something tangible, something visible, something splendid to show 
for cur immense labors, our enormous taxation, and our monstrous expen- 
diture. 

The cloud no bigger than a man’s hand which we see in the West is 
the desire, constantly expressed in that portion of the country, to transfer 
the seat of the national government from Washington to St. Louis. Look- 
ing upon our own city, as New Yorkers very naturally do, as the true capi- 
tal of the country ; believing, as we justly may, that capitals are not made, 
but grow wherever the currents of trade, of travel, and of busy life most 
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easily converge, we smile with a too confident security at this wish of the 
West for a change which shall be not the accommodation of a need but 
the gratification of mere vanity, forgetful that national and even sectional 
vanity is a real force, and should be utilized, not thwarted. 


Among the various provisions made by our “ heaven-born band” for the 
good of the infant state which they were framing, the one least conspicu- 
ous for wisdom, and which has most entirely failed of its intended use, was 
the attempt to divorce the political and the real capital of each state, and 
to prevent the wealth and the sophistications of a large city from corrupt- 
ing the virtuous innocence of the Arcadian legislators whose valuable time 
and instinctive wisdom we pay for at the rate of three dollars a day. Mas- 
sachusetts, with characteristic good sense, refused to be led away by the 
childish notion, and her legislators live and speak and vote under the di- 
rect supervision of the most watchful, the most domineering, and the best 
regulated city in the Union. But in the other states, and especially in the 
newer states, the plan is seen in all the baldness of its simplicity and the 
completeness of its failure. A parcel of men, who might behave decently 
under the eyes of their neighbors and the influence of their families, get 
together in an out-of-the-way corner of the state, and in the midst of noise, 
intrigue, and discomfort, bedazzled by promises and bedevilled by whiskey, 
muddle the business they were sent to execute and disgrace the state they 
ought to serve. In California for three years no one could say where the 
capital was ; for the legislature held its sittings at three different localities, 
under the influence of some occult speculations in town lots, and the Su- 
preme Court was on each occasion obliged to suspend its deliberations 
and scuttle after it. 

It is needless for us to attempt to give voice to the contempt felt and 
expressed any time these twenty years for the city of Washington. It is 
an admitted failure. Its dissipated and intriguing men, its portentous 
breed of women, its corrupt life are all really odious to the thought and 
alien to the genius of the American people ; nor have the thousands lately 
bestowed on its decoration succeeded in winning more than a rustic admi- 
ration. But it cannot be too often pointed out that the mischiefs of iso- 
lating the government in a spot remote from the centres of intelligence, the 
harm that is done during the forty-eight or more hours which elapse 
between each act of the government and the knowledge of its reception by 
the people, always great, is now greater than ever. The arrangements 
which sufficed when the country was a tranquil, simple republic are more 
and more insufficient now that it is a vigorous, almost an aggressive empire. 
We talk blandly of the progress of centralization, but it would be better to 
say in plain English that the great officers of state living at Washington 
have a great deal more to do, do a great deal more, and do much more as 
they please than any of their predecessors. Public supervision is becom- 
ing more and more difficult, and the taxes we pay, the laws under which 
we live, and our relations to the rest of the world are all in the hands of 
men who are the more irresponsible for every mile that Washington is 
remote from the pressure of public opinion as developed in a real city. 
When recently Mr. Sumner delivered himself of a lucubration on the 
subject of the A/abama treaty, in which he took ground quite new to his 
own and all other parties, and to which no one paid much attention until 
it had aroused deep irritation among a people who have, at least, 
some power to do us harm, it was time to ask whether he went to Wash- 
ington simply to represent himself, and whether he would have spoken 
thus to a live assembly intimately responding to the feelings of the country 
and sitting in New York? -General Grant has at this moment greater 
power in some respects than has Napoleon the Third ; now, how long 
would Napoleon govern France from Avignon? How could he dispense 
with the daily and hourly sympathy and intercourse with the very heart of 
the nation which is given him by his residence in its real capital? 

Turning for a moment to the past, let us think whether if Washington 
had been areal, live, capital city, with wealth of its own, cultivation of its 
own, an independent public opinion, and a society so various and so attrac- 
tive that legislators from all parts of the country were not only incited to 
do their best and rewarded by a quick and discriminating appreciation of 
their powers, but also drawn into personal associations with one another 
under the influence of a cultivated hospitality ; is it supposable that lead- 
ing men from the North and from the South would have so fatally misun- 
derstood one another? Had the Anti-Slavery Society and the other relig- 
ious and philanthropic bodies held their anniversaries in Washington for 
thirty years, under the eyes of Toombs and Davis, is it credible that both 
parties would have remained ignorant of the forces opposed to them? If, 
now, the Smithsonian Institute and the Congressional Library were supple- 
mented by the immediate vicinity of Columbia, Harvard, and Yale colleges, 
and if a body of learned and independent men as well as some hundreds 
of sharp-eyed students resided permanently in Washington, would Congress 
long remain the bear-garden that it is? 

It is time that we set ourselves seriously to eradicate the crude notion 
still held apparently in the West, that the seat of a legislative body should 
be fixed by a pair of compasses applied to a map, and a calculation of the 
mileage paid to its members ; it is time also that we took account of the 
natural pride which prompts the West to wish for a visible token of her 
power in the presence of a capital city within her borders, and that we 
made up our own minds whether we will exasperate her into frenzy and 
then stamp her into subjection as we have done the South, or whether by 





some more civilized process we can obviate a difficulty which sooner or 
later we must meet. 








RULES FOR THE WATERING PLACES. 


Dep at many places of summer resort is to the novice, at least, apt to 

be a trifle dull. At most of them the resources for wasting time are 
surprisingly few and incomplete, and only by careful husbanding can they 
be eked out to the close of a stay at all protracted. 

What to do and what not to do, and how or how not to do it, is infor- 
mation singularly hard to get. The guide-books, which profess to be full 
and accurate authorities on the subject, are, of course, as always, dumb on 
every point of practical usefulness or interest ; and old Aaditués, when 
cross-examined, confine themselves to the vaguest generalizations. Desir- 
ous as ever of furnishing our readers with every aid to enjoyment and 
healthful recreation during the summer months, and knowing how implicitly 
our advice on this point, like good advice in general, will be followed, we 
have had prepared by an experienced tourist, for the guidance of visitors to 
the watering places, the following suggestions, which will, we trust, be found 
sufficiently comprehensive and practical : 

Rule 1. In selecting a watering place choose, if possible, some place at 
the sea-side or inland. Either will be found in most cases about equally 
preferable, and all other places should be carefully avoided. 

Rule 2. Having settled upon the proper spot, the next thing is to get 
to it. 

Rule 3. For this purpose, if the place so chosen should be at all remote, 
it will be found advisable to go to it either by railway or steamboat. 
Travelling on foot is less expensive but takes time, and the velocipede 
is not yet well adapted to the transportation of baggage or babies. 

Rule 4. In the matter of baggage be liberal.- Babies are less essential. 
Take as many trunks, valises, satchels, hat and bandboxes, parcels, um- 
brellas, great-coats, shawls, etc., as possible, or as your wife’s scruples will 
allow. On the journey looking after them furnishes an agreeable occupa- 
tion to the mind, which in case of loss is intensified into a positively exhil- 
arating amusement, and landlords of watering places are proverbially eager 
to provide their guests with ample accommodations for luggage. Besides, 
the more trunks you have in your apartments the less room there will be 
for mosquitoes, bugs, and gnats, which are likely to dispute your tenancy. 
With a view to compliance with this rule make it a point to prefer the 
Grand Trunk lines. 

Rule 5. In the selection of articles to take, the traveller must be in 
great measure guided by his own knowledge of his own requirements. We 
do not recommend taking the piano or billiard-table ; at most of the more 
fashionable watering places these instruments are to be found. The greater 
part of the kitchen utensils may safely be left behind, and the stationary 
washtubs are not absolutely indispensable. A supply of provisions may be 
taken, however ; though some of the larger hotels, we are given to under- 
stand, occasionally furnish meals. And as most of the watering places are 
naturally deficient in water the bath-tub might be brought along, arranged 
with a flexible india-rubber pipe to connect. with the reservoir. 

Rule 6. In travelling always pay for your tickets in advance. In the 
long run this plan will be found most advantageous. When bought, put 
them away safely and forget ‘here you have put them. This is apt to in- 
duce pleasant and famili- ‘ons with the conductor or other ticket col- 
lector, with whom it is in . to bec .a friendly footing. Don’t get on 
or off the boat while in motion, oron ce “the cars when going at a greater 
speed than sixty miles an hour. Sh . you miss the train or boat, wait 
for the next. In going from one c... .o another while in motion, don’t go. 
If a pretty girl kisses you in going through a tunnel, don’t make an outcry ; 
it is impolite. Be courteous to all ; do everything that anybody wishes you 
to do, unless you prefer to do differently ; and, above all, cultivate a serene 
and equable temper. If treated with rudeness or insolence by any employee 
of the boat or railway, do not resent it, but calmly convince the offender 
that he is wrong by citing the appropriate legal authorities. For this pur- 
pose Angell on Common Carriers, Bouviere’s Law Dictionary, Abbott's 
Digest, and a set of Howard’s Practice Reports will be found usefnl. 

Rule 7. On arriving at your destination leave the car or boat and, if 
possible, secure the removal of your trunks and family also. If either 
must be left, let it be the latter. ‘They will be less liable to depredation, 
and if unprovided with tickets, will probably be put off at the next station, 
whence they can walk back. Meantime, you can telegraph, or put a per- 
sonal in the Herald, ' 

Rule 8. At the depot you will probably be met by a number of the 
leading gentlemen of the place, who will solicit the honor of conveying you 
and your trunks to your hotel. If you are embarrassed about choosing, let 
them draw lots or play a game of draw-poker to decide. Then let the win- 
ner, on depositing with you double the value of the property and a bond 
with two responsible sureties conditioned on the safe delivery of the articles, 
take you and your baggage (family also, if not left) in charge, and drive 
you to your hotel. : 

Rule 9. Always go to the biggest hotel. They are quieter, less expen- 
sive, and the civility of their employees is notorious. Take small rooms, 
if possible, on the top floor ; this insures good air and plenty of exercise. 
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Speak kindly to the gentlemanly clerk and affably to the urbane porters 
and obliging waiters. This will make them love you. 

Rule 10. As soon after arrival as possible obtain an introduction to the 

correspondent of the Daily Gossip or the Weekly Tattler, and present him 
with a complete inventory of the number and value of your dresses and 
jewels, if you are a lady; if a gentleman, 8f your horses and wagons ; in 
either case with a brief sketch of your antecedents and personal habits, 
the details of your recent amours, and a synopsis of your best physical 
points. Promptness and accuracy in this respect will save trouble on the 
oné hand, and, on the other, the mortification of seeing one’s self misrepre- 
sented in print. 
* Rule rz. As at most of the watering places dress is much worn, every 
lady should be provided with a certain number of costumes—to the num- 
ber, say, of at least two. For evening dress, white linen loose wrapper, 
with ruffled collar and sleeves, and donnet de nuit, is greatly admired. One 
ought to have one’s own toilet articles also. Those provided by the hotel 
are subject to disadvantages. 

Rule 12. It is considered polite to dress before breakfast at a watering 
place, unless one prefers to breakfast before dressing. But, whenever prac- 
ticable, either one or the other should be done first. It helps to kill time. 

Rule 13. The best time to drink the waters is before breakfast or 
after breakfast ; aiso before or after dinner, at rising or retiring, before 
or dfter walking or riding, or taking other exercise, and at other times. 
Many people at mineral springs injure themselves by injudicious drinking, 
As a tule, it is safe to say that from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred glasses a day is an allowance which few ought to overstep. 

Rule 14. A small quantity of spirits just after or before drinking the 
waters is by many found agreeable and salutary. 

Rule 15. The same general principles apply’ to sea- bathing also. 

Rule 16. If you go to Niagara Falls do not bathe or boat | to excess in 
the rapids. Once or twice at most is as often as many people have found 
it healthy to indulge in these amusements. 

Rule 17. Reading will be found a pleasant way of passing the time at 
a watering place. Therefore, previous to going one should Jearn to read, 
and procure a stock of light and entertaining literature. /vx’s Book 
of Martyrs, Crabbe’s Synonyms, The Diversions of Purley, Shepherd's 
Touchstone, and The Tribune Almanac are suggested. For engaged couples 
Drake on Attachment is suitable reading. 

Rule 18. If you find any difficulty in passing the time by the means we 
have recommended, do something else. 

Rule 19. Do whatever you like. 

Rule 20. Generally speaking, do at a watering-place just what you would 
do under similar circumstances at home. 

Rule 21. Stay at home. 








THE PRESS-GANG AFLOAT. 


N view of the promised contest between the Harvard and the Oxonian 
oarsmen, and of the possible contest between certain American and 
English yachts, we may be sure that our own accounts of our own 
aquatic sports will be scanned with eager interest by our competitors 
beyond the Atlantic. It, must have been, therefore, not without a keen 
sense of mortification that the members of the New York Yacht Club 
read, in the daily journals of this city, the various reports of their. late 
regatta. Generally, in the matter of reporting all occurrences, from a 
dog-fight to a Sorosis meeting, our local newspapers are not to be sur- 
passed. How it happens that so simple an affair as a yacht-race cannot 
be described without spasms of absurdity is worth consideration by the 
Associated Press. If maritime technicalities be unintelligible to the unin- 
itiated, it is easy to avoid them; nor need a description be any the less 
vivid and complete because limited to such points as are obvious to 
myriads whom it pleases a select few, in blue flannel suits and ciphered 
The folly and vexation that we 
mourn come of an attempt to season fine writing with marine salt—the 
one being misplaced and the other misunderstood. In citing half a dozen 
instances, that provoke the mild wrath of the Round Table, we would, 
however, do justice to the motive that, in one respect at least, probably 
influenced the scribes afloat. The registered motto of the New York 
Yacht Club is, Mos agimur tumidis velis. Could there have been a more 
delicate compliment, on the part of reporters, than stnygtiong as their 
motto for the nonce, Vos agimur tumidis verbis ? 

And well might a preliminary shudder have agitated the stalwart 
frames of the club’s commodore, vice-commodore, rear-commodore, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and committee when the Evening Post of the roth inst., in 
its sketch of the start for the race of that day, gave them a foretaste of 
what the pen dipped in brine can accomplish. ‘“ Going through the Nar- 
tows,” said the Mr. Midshipman Easy of that accurate journal, “the 
schooners were obliged to take in their scuppers”!! Think of it, that 
this should have been set down on the roth of June and not on the 1st of 
April. No wonder is it that we were told, in the following sentence, that 

“the sea ran very high.” Of course it did ; but scarcely so high as this 
writer’s imagination. Let the Post be consoled, nevertheless. Its report 
next day of ‘the whole match was well made up and correct, and sensibly 
avoided all common stumbling-blocks for the unwary. It deserved praise, 
Moreover, not alone for its appropriate mention of the picturesque effects 





of leaden sea and sky, but for its apt hit at the inadequacy of the steward’s 
department on board the club steamer A/iddletown. ‘There was only one 
mistake. Blame was inadvertently laid upon the managers. It should 
have been attached, wholly and solely and largely, to the fashionable re- 
staurateur who failed to fulfil his contract. 

Ransack periodical literature, and it would be difficult to find a paral- 
lel to the grandiose style of the Zyibune. It is a marvel in its way. Still, 
its “ waves’ tattoo on the sterns of the rocking craft,” its “curled darlings 
of fashion,” its vessels figuring as “ snow-winged nymphs,” and its “ hapless 
passengers turned pale with unwelcome sensations in the epigastric 
region,” made yachtsmen thankful that its exuberant fancy was not let 
loose, to any serious extent, upon the purely nautical incidents of the day. 

Less grotesquely redundant than that of the Zvibune, there is a curtosa 
felicitas in the inaccuracies of the Worla’s recital. Detailing many barren 
speculations made before the start, it perpetrates what follows: “It was 
not expected that the Rambler would be a close competitor in the regatta, 
but she did well yesterday, in spite of all guesses.” The peculiarity herein 
lies in the fact that the Rambler was not in the race at all, was not entered, 
was not in the printed list. Again, we read: “Outside of Sandy Hook 
the light-ship was decked with colors, and at the S. W. Spit the scene 
was a beautiful one.” This jump of ten miles out and ten miles back, 
together with the coupling of steamers at one point with a spectacle at 
another, all as it were in a breath, is a mere question of style, and would 
not invite criticism ; but, as truth is truth, it may be remarked that the 
light-ship did not hoist any flags whatever. Thus, too, the grammatical 
construction of another paragraph might pass unnoticed were it not con- 
nected with a still more unaccountable error. The World asserts “that 
every one felt bad when the Phantom came in with her foremast sprung 
and her canvas lying over in the water.” And quite natural it was—every 
one must have “ felt bad,” except those who had backed the Phantom’s 
rivals ; but all the rest isnonsense. The unlucky schooner had not sprung 
her foremast ; it was the head of hér mainmast that had been carried 
away ; and when she “came in,” towed by a revenue service steamer, 
there was no canvas lying in the water ; the wreck had been cleared, she 
had her foresail still set, while the mainmast stood out, to the most inex- 
perienced eye, more bare than even a telegraph pole! The Wordd is more 
correct but a thousand times more funny in its mention of the start: “ The 
yachts got off in the following order, . . with theirjibsup.” Yes, with their 
jibs up! The gravity of the announcement is excruciating ; and we can 
recall nothing comparable therewith, unless it be that of an advertisement 
that we remember to have seen once in the London Zimes, announcing a 
pair of ponies for sale “ with their long manes and tails!” However, there 
is good in everything. The World has a happy mode of condensing 
information. After the leading vessels had started, jibs and all, it informs 
us that “the rest of the boats followed as well as they could.” Sagacious 
boats! This is strictly true. What a pity that the whole proceedings 
were not narrated in this laconic manner. 

The Zimes told the story in brief and suitable terms; nor, to the 
best of our recollection, did it attempt technicalities more than once. 
Yet its representative tripped even on that occasion. It spoke of the 
yachts starting with the wind dead ahead, and setting their staysails. 
Loungers at the one hundred and thirty-seven yacht clubs of Great 
Britain must have strange notions with respect to our clipping craft. That 
we should get them off “ with their jibs up,” they will perhaps comprehend ; 
but this beating to windward under staysails will be a conundrum at 
Cowes. 

Unpretending on the whole, and reasonably short, was the report of 
the Sun. Indeed, save for the capsize of the Zozs, wherein the Sun’s 
reporter went down, so to say, it might have escaped all censure. But 
what a puzzle for distant readers must be this paragraph, relating to yachts 
not actually engaged: “ The Dauntless, Rambler, Alice, Maggie, Lois, and 
others thus idly sporting about, none of them, however, except the Zozs, 
venturing far from shore” !! What, land-locked there between the Islands 
Long and Staten, there within the narrow boundaries of the upper Bay, 
and afraid to put out! Three cheers for Zoés the fair and brave, though 
she did upset from lack of ballast! Three cheers for the Dauntless, though 
her gallarit owner had sailed his own yacht across the Atlantic in mid-win- 
ter, and though the Dauntless herself must subsequently have plucked up 
courage, being visible in the lower Bay. Yet, despite this momentary 
trepidation, we shall be thought terrible fellows over there in England. 
The Sun, still dwelling on the Zois catastrophe, proceeds to say: “ The 
crew in dripping garments standing on the overturned keel of the boat, 
and the rapid approach of several tug-boats and wreckers to her assist- 
ance, removed all fears of any loss of life.” A good dash for effect! 
Cambrians will conclude that tug-boats and wreckers are the ordinary 
attendants on our dare-devil matches, though the fact is that row-boats 
picked off the damp mariners in the terrific seas that daunted the Daugt- 
Zess, and that they were clustered on the weather gunwale, and not on the 
keel of the Lois / 

Finally, of the Herald’s story. For obvious reasons it might have been 
expected that this journal, at least, would have supplied an able and full 
account. Full enough it certainly was—to the extent, namely, of two and 
a half columns of small type—but full, for the most part, of pompous and 
misapplied phrascology, of odd similes, and of strange efforts at non-com- 
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mitment to any definite opinion or preference. Its characterless and 
careless tone may be gathered from the opening paragraph, wherein it 
seems that “it is much to be regretted that the weather should have 
proved so very unfavorable for those directly interested in the race,” while 
we are informed immediately afterward that “there was wind, and enough 
of it, and from the right quarter, to make the race interesting. And what 
more does the true yachtman want?” ‘The comparisons, as we have said, 
are quaint, and an unceasing change is rung upon personality. Thus, all 
the vessels “ appeared as if they had been put away in glass cases since 
the last race ;” one “ moved like a race-horse ;” some were “ like greyhounds 
slipped ;” “the tidy little Fadia darted forth like a school-boy to the play- 
ground ;” “ the Phantom scudded along (scudding to windward !) like a mid- 
night spectre ;’ “she wisely tacked toward Fort Hamilton ;” “the Sadie 
and Addie V. showed symptoms of considerable activity ;’ the sloops were 
“holding out with determination ;” “ the Kate went skimming along like a 
gull ;” “ the pleasure-boats heaved to their hearts’ content ;” “ with a man- 
liness seldom displayed, the yachts persevered in their course with vigor, 
undaunted by the angry-looking breakers in the distance ;” “the Gracie 
seemed to gather additional courage, and boldly advanced ;” the Phantom, 
having been partially dismasted in a squall, was “like a wounded soldier 
who has fought most nobly, and, though weakened by loss of blood, was 
still eager for the field.”!! This procession of race-horses, greyhounds, 
school-boys, spectres, gulls, and wounded soldiers is provokingly comic ; 
but the climax of preposterousness is reached in two bits of information 
that are hard to beat. “The struggle,” says the Herald, “was evidently 
a determined one ; for now the swift competitors were grouped together, 


, comparatively speaking, and beyond all question it was a great point to get 


around the Spit ahead, lest the wind should change.” In a race it is 
usually desirable to be foremost, with or without an expected chopping 
round of the breeze. This, however, is a trifle compared with the intima- 
tion that “the wind had now increased, and the entire fleet consequently 
kept close to it!” This “consequently ” will, we fear, give rise to many a 
guffaw. 

Absit omen! It is clear that we cannot just yet rival London journalists 
in: descriptive sea-pieces. Yet would the London cockneys be extremely 
unwise to conclude that “consequently” we cannot rival them in aquatic 
sports. We would neither boast nor predict ; but it is by no means beyond 
possibility that what the America did in 1851 may be done by the 
in 1869. , 








MORALITY AND IFS MFASURE. 


b inne question of the moral unity of the human species—as it is called 
by M. Paul Janet, in a recent number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes—is one which has ever furnished theologians and sceptics with a 
battle-ground where the forces are about equally divided and the victory 
inclines to neither side. The first affirm, the second deny, the universality 
of conscience ; and the arguments which each bring forward in support of 
their separate theses have the same validity, or rather invalidity. We 
must confess that we are unable to see how the existence of a future state 
is affected by the fact that one man believes thieving to be a virtue, or that 
another regards it as a crime. There are as many degrees in morality as 
there are in intelligence ; and even supposing that it were possible to hit 
upon the points of departure of each, or, in other words, to find an individ- 
ual who was thoroughly depraved or irrational, the ultimate fact would not 
be disproved that there are such things as right and wrong, and truth and 
falsehood, however they got into our minds or however much we may differ 
about them. It seems, besides, rather premature to argue about such a 
question so long as the difference between man and the brute has not been 
clearly defined. We are told that it is one of reason and instinct; but no 
one has as yet satisfactorily explained the meaning of these terms. ‘There 
is, in our opinion, a much more fertile field of philosophical inquiry in the 
analysis and valuation of the causes which operate on individual morality, 
and of the phases through which this last is constantly passing. The 
result of such an investigation, if properly conducted, would be of great 
service to humanity. It would enable us to estimate more correctly than 
we do at present the gradations of guilt, and consequently to revise our 
criminal code, which is now universally admitted to be both unjust in the 
punishment and inadequate to the prevention of crime. 

A criminal act is always the same, but the guilt of the perpetratot 
varies with his motives and the circumstances in which he is placed. 
Nevertheless the law does not seem to recognize any such distinctions, 
or only in a few cases. This is not, however, the point to which we wish 
to call attention. We think it can be shown that not only does the 
responsibility of a criminal depend upon the temptations to which he is 
exposed, but that it is also more or less affected by the mediate and imme- 
diate influences which act upon the formation of his character. In other 
words, it is possible for two persons to commit the same offence from 
precisely the same motives, and yet the measure of their guilt be widely 
different. For instance, A. and B. being equally destitute of the necessaries 
of life, commit a murder, under the same circumstances, in order to satisfy 
their wants. Both are brought to justice, tried, convicted, and meet with 
the same punishment. Now, it may be that the guilt of each was equal, 
but it is also possible that one was a much greater criminal than the other. 
As we have already said, there are degrees in morality as in intelligence, 
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either case, it will be necessary to ascertain the extent of the perpetrator’s 
knowledge of the law, or, in other words, to measure his conscience or his 
character. It would be absurd to say that a crime has been committed 
when the actor himself is unaware that he has done anything wrong. To 
measure, therefore, the responsibility of the criminal, we should know the 
nature of the influences which have helped to shape his character, as well 


as those to which he was exposed immediately before the commission of - 


the crime. Now, the character which each one possesses individually is, in 
the first place, the result of his physical and mental organization and of the 
qualities he has inherited. A feeble mind and body are likely to be accom- 


panied with a feeble conscience. Of course there are exceptions ; but, as: 


a general rule, the parental characteristics and the personal vitality afford 
a tolerably correct index of the inherent qualities. These qualities are 
afterwards developed or repressed by the influences to which they are 
subjected, such as association and education. Of these last, association is 
the more powerful—for one reason, that it is always in operation—while 
education, properly so-called, terminates before the character has been 
completely formed. As the first, however, is peculiar to the individual, 
and depends upon a variety of circumstances from which it would be 
hardly possible to generalize a theory, we shall confine ourselves here to 
the consideration of the effect which the last exercises on the moral char- 
acter. , 

It is easy to see how the education of the mind operates on individual 
morality. ‘This thing commonly called conscience, which the present Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University af Cambridge declines to 
call a faculty, on the ground that if he did he would not know his own 
meaning, and which he defines by the words “I ought” and “I ought 
not,” is certainly an attribute of the intelligence. Whether it is innate, as 
Mr. Maurice pretends, or whether it is acquired, as Mr. Bain declares it to 
be, it is purely a mental phenomenon, and as such is exposed to the same 
influences which modify the other properties of the mind. It is not, how- 
ever, so easy to see in what manner the education of the body operates 
upon the conscience ; yet that it does do so is now almost universally ad- 
mitted. It is to the credit of the modern schools of philosophy that they 
have been the first to acknowledge the importance of the reciprocal action 
of the mind and body in any analysis of the phenomena of either ; but we 
think, nevertheless, that the subject has not yet met with the attention 
which it deserves. The influences which affect the growth and well-being 
of the body are those of climate, diet, and exercise. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to show that the first exercises a marked effect on the formation of 
character, for the difference in national types is perhaps solely due to this 
cause. ‘There is, however, a particular form of this influence which gen- 
erally passes unnoticed, or when noticed is merely regarded as something 


curious, and this is that of atmospherical changes. <A certain condition . 


of the atmosphere, in which a particular gas predominates, more than 
usually affects the body, and through it the mind. Thus we find a class 
of diseases to prevail at one season more than another, and, which is the 
point which concerns us, that form of the intelligence which distinguishes 
right from wrong to be more or less confused from the same cause. We 
learn from statistics that suicides occur oftenest in a particular condition 
of the atmosphere ; and although the last was not probably the primary 
cause of the crime, yet it may be said to have been that which decided it, 
which added the requisite grain of resolution that turned the balance of 
the mind. It may be objected that the atmosphere exercises only an effect 
on the temperament ; that it lowers or elevates the spirits, but cannot con- 
trol the verdicts of the conscience ; and that it may produce a deranged 
state of the mind, during which a crime may be committed, but that the 
agent is irresponsible, as he is not properly conscious of what he is doing. 
To this we would answer that all crimes result from temperament. ‘The 
rank and file of law-breakers are recruited from the gloomy and discon- 
tented, not from the cheerful and happy. An improper diet and over and 
under exercise of the organs operate ina similar manner. The dyspeptic 
son of indolence and the ill-fed son of toil are both equally incapable of 
forming correct judgments of right and wrong. ‘The constitutions of both 
have been impaired and are in an unhealthy state ; and bodily health, as 
it is now generally conceded, is one of the conditions of mental health. 
Suppose that we now take a hypothetical case. An individual has had 
the idea of a crime suggested to him. In his original character the evil 
qualities predominate. The opportunity offers of committing the act, but 
he fails to use it owing to the influences we have just named being adverse 
to such a decision, In other words, an exhilarating atmosphere, and a 
sufficiency of good food and exercise, predispose him to a comfortable 
frame of mind in which evil thoughts are not likely to arise. Again the 
occasion presents itself; the influences are now favorable—the air is im- 
pure and the body is suffering from an attack of dyspepsia, and this time he 
seizes it. Had the influences been the reverse, the crime would possibly 
have never been committed ; but as it is there is a breach of the moral 
law for which the offender is perhaps severely punished, although the circum- 
stances which caused it were beyond his control, and he was in this respect 
an irresponsible agent. Thus we see that the guilt of the criminal is not 
always commensurate with the greatness of the crime, and that occasions 
may arise when the evil is more without than within the delinquent. 

‘Two arguments, which are made use of oftener than they are under- 
stood, may here be brought forward against the view we have taken of this 
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question—those of free will and the equality of the power which we have 
to resist that which allures us to evil. Of the former we are precluded 
from speaking at present, on account of the space w@ should require to 
treat it properly. We can only refer any one interested in the subject to 
an able article on the laws of history by Mr. Fiske, which appeared in a 
late number of the Fortnightly Review, and which states the case clearly 
and logically. Of the latter argument we confess that we have never been 
able to see the value. If man is never tempted beyond his strength, what 
is it that makes him do that which he knows to be wrong? His corrupt 
nature, it will be answered. But this is only arguing in a circle, for it is in 
his nature that the power lies which enables him to resist temptation, and 
if the evil predominates therein over the good, the power to’ resist is 
necessarily less strong than the temptation. The nature or character we 
have shown to be affected by circumstances over which the individual has 
little or no control. As well might the native of a tropical climate -be cen- 
sured for being indolent and voluptuous, as he who commits a crime when 
in a state of moral distemper, produced by bad air and bad food. The 
influences which shape the character of the one and make a transgressor 
of the other lie without the sphere of their personal morality. 








SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


HOME AFFAIRS. 


l* an assault at Brooklyn, L. I., June 13, Joseph Drake, a negro, shot and 

killed a white man named Fitch, who was standing by——At Covington, 
Ind., June 12, Fred. Remster, supposed to be wild or insane from drink and gam- 
bling, killed Mrs. E. Jones, an old lady with whom he boarded, and also mortally 
wounded a young lady of seventeen, whom he took for his wife. He has been com- 
mitted for trial—_—Jesse Edwards, a negro, was lynched at Staunton, Va., June 14, 
for a rape on Miss Susan Pyle, a respectable young lady.——In a coal-miners’ riot 
at Buck Mountain, Pa., Mr. Henderson, the superintendent, was nearly killed.—_— 
Mr. Frank Dupont, inspector of customs near Brownsville, Texas, is supposed 
to have been murdered by smugglers.——In a New York police cell, on the 16th, 
Henry Villot strangled himself with a silk watch-ribbon, using his penknife as 
a tourniquet. At the Rochester House of Refuge, on the 17th, two boys pelted 
the foreman of the shoe-shop with heavy iron-plated lasts, and stabbed him two 
or three times, nearly killing him.——A New York police officer had his nose 
bit off in a scuffle with rowdies on the 17th.——A party of men had a terrible fight 
near Irondale, Mo., recently, in attempting to arrest a notorious desperado named 
Hildebrand, who is reported to have killed seventy-eight men, and to have com- 
mitted innumerable outrages and robberies. Though entirely surrounded by fif- 





teen armed men, Hildebrand managed to escape.——A young man has been stoned ° 


to death at Harlem, N. Y., while walking out with a lady, by a number of jealous 
rivals——In an altercation at Memphis, Louis Strelitz disembowelled John 
Saltfrank, causing instant death. 

In a gas explosion at Binghamton Inebriate Asylum, June 12, the engincer 
was terribly burned.——Property valued at a quarter of a million was destroyed 
by fire at Georgetown, 
Rochester, June 15, several men being seriously injured. Mrs. Dunlap, of 
Chicago, wife of the superintendent of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
died suddenly of heart disease, June 16, in the Coliseum at Boston——— 
At Wondequoit, N. Y., June 16, Mrs. Mary Perkins and her two daughters were 
out riding, when the horse, taking fright, backed into a deep pond, and they 
were all drowned. 

Mr. Lewis Dinger and Miss Ella F. Anthony (Commodore Nutt and Minnie 
Warren) were married the other day at the Episcopal Church in Birmingham, 
Conn., General Tom Thumb and wife forming part of the wedding party. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia has decided in favor of the eligibility of the 
negro to hold office. 

The single scull race on the Charles River was won by Brown, the four-oar 
race by Harvard. 

The Knights Templar celebration ‘at Philadelphia, June 15, was a great suc- 
cess. 

McCoole and Allen fought on Foster’s Island, near St. Louis, on the 15th; 
a foul by Allen ending the contest after the ninth round. 

The Cincinnati “ Red Stockings” defeated the Mutuals and Atlantics June 
16 and 17; score, 4 to 2, and 32 to 10 respectively. Also the Athletics at Phila- 
delphia, June 21, by 27 to 18. 

Charlestown, Mass., had a grand turn-out on the 17th to celebrate the anni- 
versary of Bunker Hill. 

The Boston Peace Jubilee was numerically, financially, and musically a 
great success. 

After several removals the remains of Junius Brutus Booth have been finally 
interred in Green Mount Cemetery, Baltimore. 

President Grant, after visiting the peace demonstration at Boston, is making 
a short tour through New England. 

Several members of the Cuba Junta in New York have been arrested for vio- 
lation of the neutrality laws. 

A French government official is travelling over the Pacific Railroad to report 
on its international importance. 








FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HE riot at Mold, in North Wales, was, as we supposed, an attempt by the 
’ colliers to rescue two of their number sentenced to a month’s imprisonment 
for an assault on a colliery manager.— The Irish Church bill has been under dis- 
cussion all week in the Lords. “The Times characterizes the debate as moderate 
and patriotic. Its probable result would seem to be that the bill will pass in a 
greatly modified form or not at-all——Prince Arthur is to pay a visit to Canada 











Baron Stanley, of Alderley, a prominent English statesman and a relative of the 
Earl of Derby, is dead at sixty-six. The second reading of the Irish Church 
bill was carried in the Lords on the 19th by a majority of thirty-three. Many of 
the bishops refrained from voting. The Zzmes regards the result as a triumph 
for public opinion and the machinery of the constitution. It is reported that 
Cambridge will withdraw from the match with Harvard. 

Information from the Cuban patriots represents the fight at Puerto de] Padre 
as a brilliant victory for the Cubans, the Spaniards, who attacked their opponents 
in entrenchments, being twice defeated with great loss. Cholera is addiny its 
horrors to the ravages of civil war. More filibusters have landed and joined the 
patriots, and the Spaniards are becoming frightened and demoralized. A formid- 
able expedition, numbering from 1,200 to 2,000 men, is fitting out for Cuba in 
New York. 

The Spanish Cortes has passed a decree establishing a-regency under Mar- 
shal Serrano. Republican meetings have been held in Valladolid and Seville in 
opposition tothe Duke of Montpensier. The minister of the interior, amid yreat 
sensation in the Chamber, has declared that republican cries will be prohibited in 
the streets as a legal offence, now that the constitution and the regency have | -ecn 
adopted. A proposition is under discussion in the Cortes to reduce by 33 per 








cent. the coupons of the public rentes when presented for payment.——Marshal 
Serrano has taken the oath of regency.——-A Bourbon conspiracy has been dis- 
covered.—The motion to expel the Duke of Montpensier from Spain has 
failed. 


Discriminating duties on French goods imported direct to this country in 
American vessels: have been abolished by protlamation of the President. 
riot of the miners near St. Etienne broke out on the 16th, and seven of them 
were killed before order was restored.——The Chinese government has apolo- 
gized for the insult to the French Secretary of Legation at Pekin. ——All quiet 
along the Seine. The shore end of the French ocean cable has been laid, and 
the Great Eastern has set out to sea, paying out the line with ease and rapidity. 

Rich gold diggings have been discovered at Colima, north-western Mexico. 

There is considerable mercantile depression in Halifax, and a commercial 
crisis is imminent in Nova Scotia, and perhaps 1n British America. The Toronto 
Corn Exchange advises Parliament to impose duties on American breadstuifs 
and provisions, unless reciprocity is conceded. The Repeal League of Nova 
Scotia has passed strong resolutions favoring annexation to the United States. 

The Sultan of Turkey has protested against the power assumed by the Pacha 
of Egypt to issue invitations to European’ monarchs for the opening of the Suez 
Canal. The frontier difficulties between Turkey and Persia have been settled. 

The anniversary of the Danish constitution was celebrated at Copenhagen or. 
the 15th bya public /é¢e, attended by the King and Queen and over twenty thou 
sand persons. 

At the opening of the Greek Chambers on the 19th, the king proposed the 
cutting of a ship canal through the Isthmus of Corinth to aid the development of 
the national resources. 

Heppens, at the mouth of the*Jahde river, has been opened as a new naval 
German port. 

The Governor of British Columbia died, June 10, from diarrhoea, while on a 
tour of inspection to the north coast of the colony. 
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All books designed for review in the RouND TABLE must be sent to this office. 


A CHINESE PHILOSOPHER* 

V HETHER or not the commercial world will derive the advantage it antici - 

pates from the present attention to Chinese affairs, literature and thought 
are reaping valuable harvests in the knowledge we are acquiring of some of the 
great classics of China. Nota great while ago we noticed the excellent transla- 
tion of the works of Confucius by Legge. e have now a translation of the 
writings of his great compeer—Lan Tsze, the founder of the Tanist sect, the 
religion which next to the system of Confucius is held in the greatest honor 
in China. Although we had no complete English translation of the Analects 
before Mr. Legge’s 5 work appeared, yet we had large extracts from them, and very 
full accounts of the life and doctrines of Confucius. But of Lan Tsze we have 
had heretofore only the most meagre and inaccurate accounts. Mr. Chalmers’s 
translation of his complete original writings, we may consider, therefore, of even 
greater importance than Mr. Legge’ s work. This translation of the writings of 
the founder of the Tanists is valuable for a further reason. Confucius has ‘been 
too long taken as representative of the whole character and highest attainments 
of ancient Chinese philosophy and intellect. He does indeed represent one of 
the chief parties in Chinese philosophy and religion, one of the prominent sides 
of Chinese character. But he is as unable to represent fully the Chinese mind 
as Pope or Bentham would be to represent completely the English mind. It is 
the value of this presentation of the works of Lan Tsze, whose : followers among 
the Chinese number more millions than the whole population of the United 
States, that it enables us to correct this misapprehension and see a very different 
and hitherto unknown side of the Chinese mind. 

The difference between Lan Tsze and Confucius is well illustrated by the 
anecdote of an interview between the two wher Lan Tsze was treasury-keeper of 
the court of Chiow. Confucius came to make inquiries about the ceremonies 
and maxims of the founders of the dynasty. They met and freely iaterchanged 
their views. Confucius on returning from the interview said to his disciples : 
“T know how birds can fly, how fishes can swim, and how beasts can run ; and the 
runner can be snared, the swimmer may be hooked, and the flyer may be shot by 
the arrow. But there is the dragon. I cannot tell how he mounts on the wind 
through the cloud and flies to heaven. To-day I have seen Lan Tsze, and can 
only compare him to the dragon.” The matter-of-fact mind of Confucius could not 
comprehend the bold flights and deep insights of Lan Tsze, and was at once aston- 
ished and alarmed. Imagine a discussion between hid and Carlyle, or between 





“8 The: Speculations on Me Sitesi Polity, and Morality saat . the Old Philosopher” Lan ie 
Translated trom the Chinese, with an Introduction by John Chalmers, A.M. London: Triibner & Co. 
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Benjamin Franklin and Emerson, and we get a pretty good idea of the character 
of such an interview. The difference between the two is the more striking because 
Lan Tsze at this time, having been born fifty years before Confucius, must have 
been already somewhat chilled by the conservative frosts of old age, while Con- 
fucius was in that fresh and hopeful period of youth that is so generally progres- 
Sive and revolutionary. Unlike Confucius, who was of a distinguished family of 
great antiquity, Lan Tsze was of humble birth—what Cicero would call a new 
man. His only philosophical work was the single book of Zan Teh King, or 
Memoir on Reason and Virtue—a work very brief in comparison with the writ- 
ings of Confucius. Confucius said that he was a transmitter and not a maker— 
one whose merit was only that he believed in and loved the old writers. Lan 
Tsze struck out anew path. His doctrine of Tan seems to have been original with 
him. His philosophy may be said to be a reaction against the ancient system 
which Confucius was simultaneously laboring to reorganize and make permanent. 
Confucius was a conservative, Lan Tsze a radical. To Confucius, external cere- 
monies and circumstances, the due observance of propriety and reverence for 
parents and ancestors, were the chief things. He aimed by a multitude of strict 
forms and rules to regulate the whole will of the people. In Lan Tsze’s writings, 
on the contrary, there is not a single precept devoted to inculcating reverence 
for parents or the past. He laid his stress on the internal instead of 
the external. The sage, he says, makes provision for the inner man, not 
for the eyes. Moderation, the curbing of the desires, and the conquest of the 
passions, returning to unadorned simplicity and a contented humility—these are 
the essential things. If one have these he rises above untoward circumstances. 
He wants to go to the root of things, test them by eternal reason, and by the 
magnetic persuasion of a high example lead men spontaneously to do right. Vir- 
tue in its grandest aspect is neither more nor less than following Tan, z. ¢., the 
Eternal Reason or Supreme Principle. Propriety he calls “the mere skeleton 
of fidelity and faith, and the precursor of confusion.” “Surface knowledge,” he 
continues, “is the mere show of Tan, and the beginning of folly. Accordingly, 
the great man abides by the solid and never rests in what is flimsy. He abides 
by the real and never rests under what is showy.” How thorough he was in his 
advocacy of liberty may be seen in his chapter on non-action : “ When one who 
wishes to take the world in hand tries to make it according to his wishes,” he 
Says, in a most pregnant sentence, “I perceive that he will never have done. 
The spiritual vessels of the world must not be made. He that makes, mars; he 
that grasps, loses.” He takes the same ground as Dr. Channing did—that the 
best government is that which governs least. “ By non-action,” he maintains, 
“there is nothing that cannot be done. One might undertake the government 
of the world without ever taking any trouble. As for all those that take trouble, 
they are not competent to the government of the world.” “ When the world 
has many prohibitive enactments,” he says in another place, “ the people become 
more and more poor.” ‘ When the government is blindly liberal the people are 
rich and noble.” Never was the idea of inactivity as the masterly thing in gov- 
ernment more plainly stated. John Stuart Mill himself never advocated the 
laissez faire doctrine and the non-interference theory more unqualifiedly. Lan 
Tsze, thus scorning to be confined by custom or external rules, and seeking reali- 
ties under the sole guidance of his own mind and heart, could receive more of 
that inspiration of the Spirit which in all times and nations comes to great souls 
than one of so self-distrustful and pedantic a character as Confucius. Lan Tsze’s 
views are accordingly much higher and more human, and he can bear 
much better than the former that comparison with the teachings of the 
founders of Judaism and Christianity to which all heathen philosophers 
are inevitably brought. Confucius, indeed, as has been often proclaimed, 
uttered the prototype of the Golden Rule; but he intended it, as he afterwards 
explained, only in reference to friends and social equals, not at all as applicable 
to our inferiors or enemies. When asked what was his opinion in regard to 
the manner in which injury should be treated, he said, “ Recompense injury with 
injury, and kindness with kindness.” But Lan Tsze said, in the true Christian 
spirit, “ Recompense injury with kindness ” (sec. 63) ; and again, in sec. 49, he 
says: “The good I would meet with goodness. The not-good I would also meet 
with goodness. Virtue is good to all.” The resemblance to the highest teach- 
ings of the Bible found in these words is exhibited in many other of the maxims 
of Lan Tsze. Compare, for example, the following sayings with the passages of 
Scripture we have marked against them. They are remarkable as well in them- 
selves, and for the land and the age in which they were written, as for the strong 
similarities they present: 

“That by which heaven and earth are long and lasting is their not aiming 
at life. Therefore the sage puts himself last, and yet is first; abandons himself, 
and yet is preserved.” Compare Matt. xx. 16; Luke xiv. 10; xvii. 33. 

“The sage makes provision for the inner man, and not for the eyes.” Com- 
pare Prov. iv. 23; Matt. xxiii. 26. 

“ Where faith is insufficient, it is not met by faith.” Compare Matt. xvii. 19, 20. 

“ He that is low shall be filled. . . . He that is diminished shall succeed ; he 
that is increased shall be misled.” Compare Luke xiv. 11. 

“ The sage is ever the good saviour of men. He rejects none. ... For the 
good men are the instructors of other good men; and the bad men are the mate- 
rial which the good men have to work upon.” Compare Luke v. 32. 

“He who conquers others is strong; he who conquers himself is mighty.” 
Compare Prov. xvi. 32. 

“ Lay hold on the great form of Eternal Reason, and the whole world will go 
to you.” Compare Matt. vi. 33. 

“ But only he who takes no measures for life is above all this selfishness ” 
(sec. 75). ‘@WVhich is most to you, your person or your goods? Which is the 
greater malady, getting or losing ?” (sec. 44). Compare Matt. vi. 25. 

“The Tan (z. ¢., the Eternal Reason or Principle) of heaven has no favorites. 
it always gives to the good man.” Compare Acts x. 34, 35. 

“The sage does not lay up treasures. The more he does for others, the more 
he has of his own. The more he gives to others, the more he is increased.” 
Compare Matt. vi. 19; Luke vi. 38. 

We have given here only some of the most striking parallels. Many others 
might have been added. The virtues on which the Teacher of. Nazareth laid the 
greatest stress, namely, humility, moderation, contentment, peace, the folly of 
devotion to riches, the disuse of force, the superior importance of the inner state 








over outer circumstances and forms, the duty of self-denial and doing good even 
to our enemies—these are also the favorite topics of Lan Tsze. 

The central doctrime of his philosophy, however, is the doctrine of Tan. The 
word may mean either Way, Word, Reason, or Principle. There are two passages 
in which it seems to mean no more than “the Way.” Many have taken it to 
mean the Eternal Word, and have identified it with the Alexandrine and Johannine 
Logos. But the more probable general meaning is “the Eternal Reason,” or 
“Eternal Principle.” “There was something chaotic in nature,” he says in sec. 
25, “which existed before heaven and earth. It was still, it was void. It stood 
alone and was not changed. It may be regarded as the Mother of the Universe. 
I know not its name, but call it Tan.” Tan, he explains in other passages, is a 
thing indefinite, impalpable ; yet in it are forms and in it are'things. It is pro- 
found, dark, but in it is essence. It pervades all things ; its operation is exhaust- 
less ; whose son it is, is not known; it appears to have been before God ; as it 
is eternal, it has properly no name. All things in the world are produced from 
existence, and existence is produced from non-existence. Everything bears the 
death-like on its back and the active on its front, and is harmonized by an inter- 
mediate breath. ‘ Non-existence is named the antecedent of heaven and earth, 
and existence is named the mother of all things. In eternal non-existence, 
therefore, man seeks the pure, the primordial mystery ; and in eternal existence, 
to behold the issues of the universe. But these two are one and the same, and 
differ only in name. This identity I call the abyss—the abyss of abysses, the 
gate of all mystery” (sec. 1). ‘Tan produces and virtue nourishes, everything 
takes form and the forces bring to perfection” (sec. 51). 

Such is the doctrine of Tan. As we read it we can hardly believe we are read- 
ing the words of an ancient Chinese philosopher six hundred years before Christ, 
and not a leaf from a modern German idealist. Have Schelling and Hegel 
stolen from “ the Old Philosopher” of Chiow, or is this striking resemblance be- 
tween their doctrines only accidental ? 

Mr. Lewes, in his History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte, shows that 
the history of modern philosophy is but a repetition of the course of Grecian 
thought ; the same problems, the same answers, the same narrow circle of a few 
modes of thought from point to point, on which the human intellect vainly swings 
whenever it seeks to determine the infinite. All these efforts, from the earliest 
systems of Greece to the latest of Germany, have only, according to Mr. Lewes, 
borne this fruit, that they have shown the utter fruitlessness of the study of 
ontology and prepared the world for the advent of the philosophy of Comte— 
have brought men to see that it is only phenomena which man can know anything 
about, and with which alone he ought, therefore, to concern himself. But turn to 
China, take up Confucius, hear him defining wisdom as consisting in giving our- 
selves earnestly to the duties due to men and keeping aloof from spiritual beings ; 
hear him say, “* While 1 do not know life, how can I know death ;” see him avoid- 
ing and ignoring as unknowable the subject of Gop and spiritual things, yet 
inculcating with the greatest particularity the worship of departed friends, ances- 
tors, and sages—and we cannot but see thatin the very dawn of western history, 
in the very age when western metaphysics were commencing to run that course 
which was to reach its goal, according to Mr. Lewes, in the philosophy of M. 
Comte, that final result of all our reasoning had itself even then been already 
uttered, and this new philosophy which is, we are told, to accomplish such bless- 
ings for humanity, had been already practised for 2,400 years with results which 
we need only study Chinese civilization to learn. 

And as in Confucianism we find the prototype of the most advanced product 
of French thought, so in its contemporary and compatriot doctrine of Tan we 
find the anticipation, the very sum and substance, of the “ last word of philoso- 
phy” on the farther side of the Rhine. Not only have the Chinese invented 
our gunpowder, our porcelain, our paper, our printing, and our mariner’s com- 
pass before us, but even our positivism and our transcendentalism. The world 
may indeed make progress, may sweep with wider circumference and on higher 
planes, but its path ever returns on itself, to pass again over the same points of 
the circle. 

There are many other striking illustrations of this essential identity of the 
working of the human mind in the most remote times and countries furnished 
by the little book before us, which we should like to present if we had room ; as, 
for example, Lan Tsze’s advocacy of national peace, the abandonment of armies, 
and the abolishment of capital punishment—ancient anticipations of modern 
notions which would astonish some of our modern reformers, who think that 
they have a patent-right to all rational ideas by virtue of original discovery, and 
who believe that an enlightened or human thought was impossible in antiquity, 
or outside of Christendom, But as it would be more convincing for both them 
and our readers to see with their own eyes, and as the book is soon read, and 
contains beside much other meat and fruit for reflection which we are unable 
even to hint at, we would send all directly to the book itself. 
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THE TRUE WOMAN: A Series of Discourses. By Rev. F. D. Fulton. To 

which is added Woman vs. Ballot. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Mr. Fulton’s 
lucubrations, we fear, are not going to shed any new light on the “ woman ques- 
tion.” He gives us the oft-drawn picture of the ideal woman in her home—the 
ministering angel there, “ the creature not too wise or good,” etc., never despis- 
ing her simple round of daily duties, rearing noble sons and pure daughters— 
but he forgets to show us the woman to whom such an opportunity for favorable 
development has not been given. When Mr. Fulton quotes the fact that in 
Massachusetts alone there are seventy thousand more women than men ‘he 
touches the root of the matter; but he does not dwell upon it. He has in no 
way provided for the women who have no home to adorn, no household on 
which to lavish themselves. These make no argument in favor of woman’s suf- 
frage, perhaps, but they are some explanation of the agitation of what is called 
the “woman question.” All over this country there are thousands of women 
asking earnestly, “ What is there for me to do?” Most of these are women to 
whom heaven has not given a household to rule and a home to make happy. To 
such Mr. Fulton’s words will come as dry husks without substance or sweetness. 
Our author argues presumptively that the woman who desires larger rights for 
her sex will lose her home instincts and neglect her household duties. This is 
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a fallacy. Many earnest, thoughtful women who advocate woman’s right to the 
suffrage are also good mothers and wives, not less faithful to their home duties 
as aclass than women who despise the right to the ballot and would not accept 
it if granted. The women against whom public opinion to-day is crying out for 
becoming less domestic, for refusing to bear children, and for losing the old’ 
charms of womanhood, are not those who advocate woman’s rights ; they are 
the devotees of fashion, women with small culture and empty brains, who decry 
the woman question and ridicule its leaders. We are inclined to believe that 
Mr. Fulton has not studied the woman of to-day very closely. When he tells us, 
“You cannot offend a woman so quick in any way as to ask her why she wishes 
to do thus, or why she reaches suchaconclusion. Her reply invariably is ‘ Cazse,’” 
we do not recognize the woman of the period. We have found her as apt in 
stating an opinion and in giving reasons for it as could well be wished in the 
present state of masculine intellect. But this little book, as an argument, is not 
worth the attention we give it, and would not excite so much comment if the 
question upon which it treats were not becoming interesting. What the ballot 
will do for women, whether its effect will be baleful or beneficial, is a question 
time alone can solve. All the signs of the time seem to declare that it is a priv- 
ilege which will before long be accorded them. When that time comes many 
things which seem difficult may become easy, and many complications now 
undreamed of may possibly arise. But that woman will ever lose that mysterious 
impulse of sex which leads her to look on a strong man as the being on whom 
she can lean and by whom she can be upheld ; that she will ever cease to be a 
“vine and become a rugged oak,” which Mr. Fulton seems chiefly to fear for her, 
we shall not believe till sex ceases to exist. So long as there are noble men 
they will command the love of pure women, and mutual affection is the best 
solvent of all difficulties in the relation of the two sexes. 


Outlines of Composition ; designed to simplify and develop the principles of 
the art, by means of exercises in the preparation of Essays, Debates, Lectures, 
and Orations. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and private Students. By H. 
¥. Lander, and T. E. Howard, A.M. Boston: Published by Robert S. Davis 
& Co. New York: D.& F. Sadlier, and Oakley & Mason. Philadelphia: 
Ff. B. Lippincott & Co. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & 
Co. St. Louis: Hendricks & Chittenden. 1869.—Such is the rather lengthy 
title-page of a book not by any means faultless, and yet, taken all in all, the best 
text-book for composition we have seen. For example, it is very much superior 
to Day’s Art of English Composition, which is by no means a bad book. The 
idea of the work before us is excellent. Every intelligent teacher of English 
composition knows that pupils fail not so much from want of ability to express, 
as from want of matter and power of arrangement. There are many thoughtless 
teachers who assign subjects to pupils without once inquiring whether these lie 
within their range, or whether they admit of being treated in any but the most 
commonplace manner ; and the result is either a complete failure or a jumble of 
the most hackneyed expressions, which to the writer mean next to nothing. 
This book aims at supplying the pupil with proper subjects, and at the same 
time showing how they should be treated. It endeavors to aid him exactly 
where aid is most needed. We repeat, the idea of the book is excellent ; noth- 
ing could be better. It is not, however, always carried ‘out with that success 

. which we could desire. For example, the hints given are often such as very few 
students, even in advanced classes, could be expected to understand. Take the 
following, from the ground-work of an essay on Language : 

** Every people, according to its own genius, amalgamates the phonetic element with its own feelings and 


conceptions into organic unity. Our very thoughts are not clear and well-defined until united with symbols 
of speech ; for 


“1. Thought crystallizes the momentum of the mind, and is then uttered in words. 
“2. Speech is as much a function of thinking as breathing is of living.” 

To the student of the science of language these hints are intelligible enough, 
but they are far beyond the comprehension of the average school-boy or school- 
girl, for whom all school-books must be made. Having found much that inter- 
ested us in this book, we submitted it to the inspection of the most successful 
teacher of composition, we believe, in the country, and afterwards had its utility 
tested by actual experiment ina class of boys and girls of perhaps more than 
average intelligence. The result in both cases was very satisfactory, so that to 
some extent we are able to give an ex cathedré judgment of the book. If we 
might be allowed to make suggestions to the authors, we should say that in their 
next edition they might improve their work in two ways: First, they might intro- 
duce a number of historical subjects, and show how these, the most easy and 
most interesting of all, should be treated; second, they might arrange their 
subjects much better than they are, in the order of increasing complexity and 
difficulty. They ought, moreover, to exclude from their work all subjects con- 
nected with recent American politics, and refrain from expressing any opinion in 
regard to subjects which involve sore points and contested views. This, we are 
sorry to say, they have not always done, but in more than one case have pan- 
dered to party tastes, instead of trying to bring into relief great and unimpeach- 
able truths. Politics and religion ought always to be excluded from school exer- 
cises. Nothing is more disgusting than to hear boys or girls who could not give 
a rational definition of the words s¢aze and re/igion delivering empty, pompous, 
and flippant tirades upon things whereof they know nothing. Stump orators are 
not necessarily patriots or intelligent men. Messrs. Lander and Howard’s work 
is excellent; a very little trouble would make it perfect. 


Abrisz der Deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Von Dr. E. P. Evans, Professor 
der neueren Sprachen an der Universitat von Michigan. New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt; F. W. Christern. 1869.—Professor Evans is an able man and occupies 
a position where his ability has a good opportunity for being of service to the 
rising generation of America. He is not a mere teacher of languages, feeding 
and teaching others to feed upon the fibres of the husks of thought. He is well 
acquainted not merely with the languages in which he professes to give instruc- 
tion, but also with the thoughts that have found expression in those languages. 
If any proof of this were required, the volume now before us would furnish it. 
Although it is and pretends to be nothing more than a mere sketch, giving as 
much space to the history of authors as to their works, yet the clearness with 
which the characteristics and salient features of the different periods are set forth 
bespeaks a man capable of generalizing correctly, and of laying hold of the thread 
that binds period to period and makes a whole of what seemed a mass of disjecta 





membra. The author divides the history of German literature into three periods ; 
the first extending “ from the most ancient times to the beginning of the twelfth 
century,” the second “from the end of the twelfth century to the middle of the 
seventeenth century (1200-1639),” the third “ from the first Silesian school to the 
present time.” The last two divisions have each three sub-divisions, which 
seem to be made judiciously, although such things must always be more or less 
arbitrary. It is, of course, impossible within the limits of 228 12mo pages, not 
very closely printed, to give more than the barest outlines of the great edifice of 
German literature ; and we believe that, these limits being taken into account, the 
present is about as good an Advisz as could be made. It might, indeed, have 
been slightly improved by the insertion of a few tables here and there ; but the 
absence of these is almost entirely compensated for by the chronological table of 
contents at the beginning and the alphabetical index at the end. What puzzles 
us in connection with the book is the question, To what use can it be put? 
This we have not hitherto been able to answer. For Americans not acquainted 
with German it, of course, can be of no use; while for persons who know Ger- 
man sufficiently to read this book there are other and better histories of German 
literature easily obtainable. Perhaps Professor Evans intends it as a kind of 
syllabus for the use of his own students at the University of Michigan, in which 
case it is, we should say, rather too long. There is one class of students to 
whom we would strongly recommend it, namely, those who are “ cramming ” for 
an examination. Fortunately there is not a large number of such persons in this 
country ; but we predict if the publishers were to send over a thousand copies of 
the work to England, the land of cramming, they would sell very readily. 1t is 
rather an extraordinary phenomenon to see a book written in a foreign language 
by an American. Our countrymen, the English, and the French have never 
displayed much talent for the acquisition and mastery of foreign tongues. In 
this they are greatly surpassed by the Russians, Poles, Hungarians, and even 
the Italians. However, in the present instance we must say that the author has 
done himself credit. His German is correct, and often elegant. At the same 
time it is easy to see that he is not a German. He has acquired the language, 
but not the thought-form along with it. He is still an American thinking in Ger- 
man. The short, perspicuous sentences with their easy syntax, though delight- 
ful to the American reader, are yet very un-German, and would be apt to make a 
German say—indeed we heard one make the remark—that the ideas had become 
ossified (verkndchert) in the author’s mind. Notwithstanding this, we are very 
glad to see this book, and hail it as a sign that the day is approaching when 
foreign languages and literatures shall be studied in America with the same care 


‘that is now devoted to them in Germany, and when Americans shall vie with 


Germans in the mastery of foreign tongues. 


Adventures in the Wilderness; or, Camp Life in the Adirondacks. 
liam H. H. Murray. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869.—There are books 
of adventure and books of adventure. In the former there is much’ more book 
than adventure ; in the latter there is much more adventure than book. In Mr. 
Murray’s series of lively backwood sketches the emphasis falls upon adventure. 
No writer ever got into book form with so little effort at book-making, and herein 
undoubtedly lies the secret (if anything so palpable can be called a secret) of Mr. 
Murray’s popularity with the summer-reading public. A whole-souled, stalwart, 
broad-shouldered, broad-seeing, muscular Christian goes to the Adirondacks for 
the sake of leading an aboriginal life, and, bathed in the fresh air of romance 
which ever surrounds the pleasure-camp, lays on his colors with the fervor of a 
sporting Titian, leaving it to his readers’ common sense to draw the line between 
fact and fiction. The unpretentiousness of Mr. Murray’s claims robs the critic 
of his occupation ; but if we are forced to sit in judgment upon so bright and 
warm a ray of sunshine, we must give heed to ominous complaints from the shade 
of Lindley Murray, who takes exception to his namesake's frequent disregard of 
grammatical propriety, and likewise to the discontent of literary prigs who do not 
understand why Mr. Murray’s style is not comparable with that of Landor. Mr. 
Murray is not a faultless raconteur certainly, but he has caught the spirit of the 
wilderness and imprisoned it between the covers of a book. What we most like 
is Mr. Murray the man, who entirely eclipses the author even in that best of his 
fancy sketches, A Ride with a Mad Horsein a Freight Car. For a clergyman to 
be so much more of a full-blooded, warm-hearted, impulsive, genial human being 
than a member of the cloth as to appear in public without any taint of conven- 
tional cant, without any attempt to be more than a man and a brother, is an exhi- 
bition of honesty that casts literary sins into oblivion. It is this humanity that 
has made a friend of every reader, and will lure many a tourist to the scenes of 
Mr. Murray’s adventures. The Adirondacks are destined to swarm with other 
than black flies during the months of July and August ; and though neither man 
nor woman returns to boast of catching trout weighing three pounds, or of under- 
going marvellous experiences in “ jack-shooting,” many a weary brain and body 
will be the sounder for having followed the trail of the sporting parson. 


By Wil- 


Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good & Co.—The popularity of Gates Ajar has tempted the author and publishers 
to gather the stories which have appeared at intervals in the A¢/antic, Harfer’s, 
and other magazines intoone volume. They are better worth preservation in this 
more permanent form than most magazine short stories. Both pathos and humor 
abound in these pages, and the author shows an insight into lives which are 
called narrow, and a sympathy with them which is both human and contagious. 
Vo News seems to us like a very true ‘story, and Oxe of the Elect touches very 
quietly and humanly the chord which vibrates at the sound of Hood’s Bridge of 
Sighs. , 

Love; or, Self-Sacrifice. By Lady Herbert. D. and F. Sadlier & Co.— 
As commonplace as any story could be made which is founded on a woman’s 
sorrow and endurance. The subject redeems it a little from absolute stupidity, 
without rendering it worthy of criticism as a literary production. Moreover, the 
system of self-sacrifice it inculcates is false, as all systems are which do not teach 
that a pure woman should at all costs guard her purity from the contamination 
of a forced and unnatural marriage ; and that no theory of self-sacrifice ought to 
lead her to dishonor her most sacred instincts. 


The Ark of Elm Island. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1869.—The description of the West India Islands is good, and the story one of 
a series certain to interest boys. 
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de daily journals have given expression in long and feeling obituaries to 
the general regret with which the public has received the news of the death 
of Mr. Raymond, of the Zzmes. There was something awfully sudden about the 
catastrophe ; the more so because the deceased was commonly regarded as one 
of those cautious, regular men who, whatever their natural physical resources, 
live not only well but long. When the thoughtless, careless livers for to-day of 
whom our metropolitan press has had unhappily so many examples fall into 
untimely graves, there is regret but no surprise; but when in the pride of his 
strength and usefulness, hardly in middle age, with every apparent assurance 
that abstemious and methodical habits can give of a long earthly future, a man 
like Mr. Raymond dies, a certain universal shudder runs through the community ; 
a shudder born of the momentous lesson that mortals cannot, even by foresight 
and self-restraint, govern their own destinies, which for the strong no less than the 
weak are at the mercy of a higher power. The daily press, as we have hinted, 
has left little untold of the incidents of Mr. Raymond’s life that the public would 
wish to hear ; and there is nothing left for us to do save to add to others our tri- 
bute of respect to his memory and to express profound regret that we have not 
more editors like him. The judicial faculty, which makes a man a bad partisan, 
makes a good editor, and it was this faculty, possessed by him in an eminent degree, 
which made Mr. Raymond so valuable as a journalist, and which now makes it 
appear so difficult to supply his loss. The press has evinced a just appreciation 
of this as well as of his many other admirable qualities ; and it is a melancholy 
pleasure to see that the little acerbities which at various times existed between 
Mr. Raymond and some of his contemporaries have been buried in the dead 
journalist’s grave. 
Wuart there may be in the air of Brooklyn inimical to the drama we know 
not, but the fact remains that the inhabitants of the City of Churches do not 
support local theatricals with anything like a fair liberality, preferring to bestow 
their patronage upon New York. Brooklyn ought to have at least a couple of 
first-class theatres, and would have them, no doubt, if local support were only 
forthcoming. At present there is not a good company in the town. The Park 
is a very respectable establishment with about two good actors and the rest below 
mediocrity, but for some reason or other it fails to be popular or fashionable. 
Donne!|y’s Olympic in Fulton Avenue only appeals to the masses, and in a cer- 
tain sense it has its reward. During last week Miss Lucille Western appeared 
for two nights at the Academy of Music, and considering the sultriness of the 
weather may be said to have drawn good houses. On the evening of the 18th we 
saw her in Zas¢ Lynne, in the character, of course, of Lady Isabel. Miss Western 
was evidently suffering from temporary indisposition, and this necessarily 
detracted from her performance, which struck us as unusually tame, especially in 
the two first acts, where there is considerable scope for the display of what Byron 
so much admired in women—animation. Her voice was harsh and unpleasant, 
and her enunciation,though very distinct, was painfully affected. Yet, in spite of 
these drawbacks, her personation of the jealous, high-bred young wife was artis- 
tic and enjoyable, the closing scenes of the drama in particular, though marred 
by some exaggeration, being thoroughly effective. Mrs. M. A. Bradshaw made 
a good Cornelia Carlyle, and we have seen worse Joyce Hallijohns than that of 
Miss Marie Wilkins. Mr. J. Newton Gotthold was a very indifferent Archibald, 
and Mr. E. L. Tilton might have passed for a rough country squire, but was alto- 
gether out of place as Lord Mount Severn. In the early acts, Mr. McKee Ran- 
kin as Sir Francis Levison failed to realize our conception of an aristocratic 
libertine, bent on the ruin of a proud and lovely woman ; but he amply atoned for 
all defects by some very good acting in his two interviews with Miss Carlyle, 
first when arrested for murder, and afterwards when on his way from the court 
after having been sentenced to transportation for life. It is to be hoped that 
spasmodic attempts like this will ultimately lead to Brooklyn having at least one 
really first-class theatre worthy of receiving liberal local support. Such an insti- 
tution would keep at home crowds of persons—especially young men—who now 
go further to New York and fare worse. In short, however strait-laced people 
may pooh-pooh the notion, an attractive theatre in Brooklyn would exert on 
the rising generation directly or indirectly a sounder moral influence than any 
half dozen of the many churches in which the city abounds. 


THE excursion designed and carried out }v the Real Estate Owners’ Associa- 
tion of-Staten Island came off on June 1%, and was a remarkably successful 
affair. The sail around Staten Island is in itself so extremely lovely that we 
have wondered enterprising steamboat men do not get up a regular daily excur- 
sion for the purpose during the hot season. Nothing can exceed the color, 
variety, freshness, and vivacity of the scenery passed in such a trip, and at this 
season its beauties are perhaps at their highest perfection. On the occasion 
referred to these attractions were heightened by agreeable society, a capital band, 





an excellent collation, and, above all, by the consideration that something was 
being effected toward doing justice to the most beautiful spot in the environs of 
New York, and one which is certain one day of itself to become a great and 
splendid city. A scene of festivity is rarely witnessed so heartily enjoyed, so 
entirely unexceptionable, and so felicitous in its mingling of the usetul and 
agreeable as was. this excursion. Its tendency has undoubtedly been highly 
favorable in inspiring interest, smoothing away prejudice, and, in short, carrying 
out the purposes for which it was designed. The committee who had general 
charge of afiairs were highly complimented for the unobtrusive, thorough, and 
genial manner in which they discharged rather trying and unusual duties, and we 
have heard but one expression of satisfaction from all who had the good fortune 
to be present. All things considered we should say that the success of the 
experiment thus tried has been such as to warrant those interested in repeating 
it upon a future occasion. 


WE are glad to see that the suggestion made in the Round Tadble two years 
ago for the establishment of cab-stands in the Central Park has been partially 
met in the new line of omnibuses recently put into operation. So far as their 
design extends it is a good one, but it does not go far enough. For that exten- 
sive class of our fellow-countrymen who are never so happy as in a crowd, and 
rather prefer to be squeezed and jostled and pawed, even as they squeeze and 
jostle and paw in turn, the new carriage is well enough, and we suppose, all things 
considered, cheap enough too. But there still remains another sort of folk who 
have absurd hankerings for privacy, and who would rather pay a little more money 
for the privilege of riding in a little less company. The present tariff of the di- 
lapidated wheeled nondescripts that one may hire outside the Park, to make what 
is called the grand tour thereof, is a little exorbitant, about three dollars being 
paid and the time occupied being something less than an hour. Neat, strong, 
and light Hansom cabs, stationed at various places in the Park and running at 
moderate rates, would, we are sure, command public patronage to a very profita- 
ble degree. Perhaps the new company may extend its operations to help us in 
this respect. 

In these days of international matches it is not surprising that a contest 
should be talked of between the equine champions of the turf. A proposition 
has been made to match the American horse Bayonet against the English horse 
Knight of the Garter, the winner of the last Chester cup. Considering, however, 
the money value of first-class racers, and the risks they must run in crossing 
the ocean, we do not see’much probability of such a contest ever taking place. 
If Knight of the Garter does, however, pay us a visit, he will find, we think, 
the work of retaining his laurels more arduous than English turfites imagine, 
We should certainly like such a match as the one proposed to come off, as a little 
foreign rivalry would be a healthy stimulant to our native stock ; but we see no 
particular reason why contests of this kind are all to take place on English soil. 
We have sent over representative yachts, prize-fighters, and are now sending over 
a rowing crew; let England retaliate by sending to America, a champion of the 
turf. 

THE Chicagoan, a literary weekly published in the city from which it derives 
its name, the Chicago Sorosis, and Advance Guard are all, we learn, to be concer 
trated into a common focus, and published under the title of the Universe. The 
first issue of the new name will shortly appear, and among other subjects wiil 
contain an article by Hon. Robert Dale Owen on Sfiritualism a Moral and 

Social Necessity. The Universe is devoted to the discussion of the new phi- 
losophy and those social questions comprehended in the Woman’s Rights move 
ment. 


A RATHER singular work on preachers and pulpit eloquence, entitled Lamps, 
Pitchers, and Trumpets, will be published by Mr. M. W. Dodd, New York, at an 
early day. 

In the first number of a new paper called Home and Abroad we find the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “ The missing boy, Josiah Northrup, advertised throughout 
the country, was found from a notice in our /as¢ issue, near Afton. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Atheneum writes to that paper: 

“* Mr. Jarves, the well-known American art connoisseur, collector, and writer, now living in Florence, is 
in possession of some pictures which your readers may like to hear of: 1. A small . Virgin and Child,’ by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, a choice and beautiful work, characterized by those qualities which distinguish acknowledged 
Leonardos. 2. Asimilar subject, by that inexhaustibly delightful painter, Lippo Lippi ; a most enjoyable and 
well-marked example of his work, of moderate size. 3. St. Jerome and another saint, with the lion; a small 
picture by the same master. 4. A painting of remarkable subject and uncommon historical interest, ascribed 
to Giorgione. The subject is a middle-aged or elderly nobleman seated in the open air with a comely young 
woman, and a pilgrim accosting them; a Latin motto in one corner of the picture moralizes on the folly of 
leading such a course of life as one would fear to die in. The historical explanation offered is, that the Pope 
sent a pilgrim to the Malatesta, then governing at Rimini, to remonstrate against his continuing to keep a mis 
tress. 5. A portrait ofa friend of Ariosto, also ascribed to Giorgione. 6. ‘ St. Jerome in the Desert,’ a pic- 
ture of moderate dimensions, by Cima da Conegliano, 7. A ‘ Virgin and Child,’ by Luini—as usual with this 
lovely-minded painter, tender and graceful in motive. 8. A fine half-length portrait of a young lady, regarded 
by some judges of historical portraiture, as a member of the house of Valois. More singular than the doubt 
regarding the sitter is that which arises respecting the painter; for the work has certain characteristics of 
style which would point to Paul Veronese, and others which suggest a master no less diverse than Antonio 
More. Be the author of the work either or neither of these great men, it is a fine one, and such as would vot 
discredit either of them. 9. A head-and-shoulders figure of Christ, by Blake; perhaps unique, among the 
works of this strange genius, in respect of its comparatively large scale. Several other works, which I do net 
pause to specify, are in the possession of Mr. Jarves, a gentleman whose researches after ‘ old masters have 
in various instances been crowned by noticeable good fortune,—if, indeed, I can apply the term ‘ good tor- 
tune’ to what is in reality discrimination leagued with zeal.” : é 

A CURIOUS instance of the accuracy of general averages in various statistical 
calculations has just been afforded by the returns of persons killed by horses in 
London. The experience of many years has shown that seventy-four persons 
should be so killed in that city in the first nineteen weeks of the year. During 
the first eighteen weeks of the present year only sixty-six were killed, and it was 
thought that for once the aphorism that figures never lie was to be disproved ; 
but in the nineteenth week eight more were killed, exactly making up the re- 
quired number. 


AccorDING to Sir Henry Rawlinson, the site of the earthly Paradise in which 
our first parents disported themselves has at length emerged from the mists of 
antiquity in which it has so long been enshrouded. He asserts that the Garden 
of Eden is the primeval name of Babylon ; that the rivers then as now bore the 
very same names, and that the Babylonian documents now in the hands of Ori- 
ental scholars give an exact geographical description of the garden as well as 
illustrations of the flood, and the building of the Tower of Babel. 

A NEW novel by Auerbach, to be entitled Zhe Country-House on the Rhine, 





will appear in July. 
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r CHESS am Re "OB ‘‘ pe Ok: , Bto QB : Ker wy 
° 22. t to 23 22. oO 3 7- oO 4 q- 0 G2 
pce atch 5 ceases 23. Kt takes B 23. Q takes Kt 8 Rto KB 8 KKt to B3 
24. Bto QB3 24. RtoQ 9. Pto KR3 g. Btakes Kt 
CAME LXXVI. 26. Kt to KB3 26. Rtakes R 25. Ktto Kz 25. Q to OBs 10. Q takes B 10. Castles 
Played some time ago in the New York Chess Club, After - no ap impossible for Black to | — A powerful move, which virtualiy decides the game It. z to Q3 It. es — 
Messrs. Stanley and Mackenzie consulting together | Prevent the loss of the ‘* exchange. in Black's favor. - 12. B to QKt3 on 12. it QR4 
against Messrs. Lichtenhein and Maurian. 27. Q takes R 27. Qto KB 26. g to = 26. to = , wi — oe ge nape pn a aOR. anticipation 
“ aa: to 27. Ktto Q4 
EVANS’ GAMBIT. ere er oe 28. Q to QBs 28. Q to Q6 13. PtoQR4 13. P takes P 
<. 29. K to Kt2 29. B to KR3 14. Kt takesR 14. Bto Ktsc 
- ra mee 2 _— ie 28. Speco > 28.  Parsaan A 30. B to = 30. R to x. ‘ 15. So Ka 15. Qe a 
essrs ana iM, lessrs. 1. ana M. 29. akes 29. akes 31. Kt to QB 31. Kt to KBsc' 16. P to KKt4 16. R to 2 
1. Pto : P to K, 30. Kt to KKt4 30. B to Qs 32. K to Kt3 32. R takes R Apparently a lost move. 
2. Ktto XtB; 2. Kt to OB3 31. Kt to KB6 _ 3! P to QKt3 And White resigns; as, if Kt takes Q, Black mates 17. Pto KR4 17. Kt toK 
: Bite OB, 3. B to QB4 eee a Pawn was inevitable, no matter what in three moves. 18. B to KKts 18. QKt : KBs 
i they played. 19. B to K3 19. R to QKt2 
4. P toQKty 4. B takes P . 
; . Kt takes P ch . Kt 5 zo. P to KKts 
é jas 4 pe y Kt pe KB6. Kt ae i CAMs LXXVIN White prosecutes his attack with the utmost vigor, 
’ Pto 4 7. P takes P 34. K to Kt2 34. Ktto QB4 Played in the Dundee Tournament between Mr. de | never allowing his opponent a moment’s breathing- 
& P takes P 8. Bto QKrt3 35- B to QB2 35. Pto QKt4 Vere and Dr. Fraser. . space. 
P to Qs g. Kt to QR4 36. -f B3 36. P to QR4 VIENNA OPENING. at. P to KRs > Fos. 
4 Tt. . 
ro i _" = a 35. P to KRy 3 Peone ag om de V. er F. A disastrous move for Black, but it is ditficult - 
§ ae : 2 % 4 1. Oo K4 suggest any mode of play that would avail him much. 
BheGR EMER | BERG | BEng a ee ee re 
\° . % . o < 
14. 8 = - 14. Ktto Kg or a Sa pray QKtP with Pawn, which would Aart KB3 z Bto Rkts = 8 = oat 23. Kt to KKta 
15. B takes Kt probably have led to a “ draw.’ . Pe P takes P 
“os s. P takes P 5. ¥ takes Necessary before playing R to KR. 
Iti is questionable whether this is so good as Kt 4t. BtoQKt qt. Kt takes KtP 6. B to QKts ch ata pays 24. Ktto KR4 
takes Kt 1s. BPtakes B An ill-judged move, which loses the game off-hand. This check is given for the purpose of preventing 25. Q takes KtP ch 25. Kt to Kt2 
16. KtoR . B to Q2 42. B to QR2 the adverse QKt being played first to B3 and then to mn rye = KR ‘ 
td - * n ack surrenders. 
17. Kt to KKt3 17. Q to KB3 And Black resigns. Qs. 
18. Kt to KBs 18. QR to K The termination is somewhat curious, Black being : sat 
19. 2 7 Kkitg = Oto . unable to prevent their adversaries from Queenjng the 
20. ; 
21. Ktto KR6ch 21. K to Kt2 centre Pawn, except at the expense of the Kt. In the telegraphic match now pending between the Tue following gentlemen have been elected officers 
22. Ktto KR4 22. B to KR6 Clubs of Chicago and Fort Wayne the score stands: | of the Chicago Chess Club for the ensuing year : 
Messrs. L. and M. thought afterwards that R to CAME LXXVII. Chicago 2 games, Fort Wayne o, drawn 1. President, Mr. James Morgan ; Vice-President, Mr. 
KBs would have been stronger. Played in the Paris T non M -_— Hiram Kennicott; Secretary, Mr. E. Blackmer ; 
PtoKB ee Rite See SOUrey, Ceemeett “Sunsets Upwarp of forty players have already joined the Treasurer, Mr. G. P. Welles. 
ace , seas k bl f Rousseau and Winawere, ranks of the combatants in the Tourney at be Café | | 
The only move to keep up any semblance of an Exropa, and there is still every probability of a numer- 
attack. IRREGULAR OPENING. ical increase. Play has already begun and we hope | | Over Notices to Correspondents and Solutions to 
B 23. B takes R Wuitse—ZJ/r. R. Biack—Mr. W. next week to be able to print some of the games played. ' Problems are omitted this week for want of space. 
24. R takes 24. P takes P : 
1. P to QB4 1. Pto K4 
etn ace Rooks ps a as R to ay oy OR? 2. Ktto KB3 
3- to i. 
KB, White, we believe, could have advantageously re- 























Prostem LI. By Mr. G. E. Carpenter, of Tarry- Pros.em LII. By C. N. C., Buffalo, N. Y. 
plied with Kt fr R4 to Bs ch, etc. The subjoined dia- | , In openings like the present, it is generally advisa- 































































































gram represents the ee White’s 25th move; Ok 7 omnomge ~ ce ae arn ange gs Sage —— BLACK. 
. r. Rousseau, SoS —— — 7 Zi ee WHE 
; yy @re yy 4 Pto K3 *bekne z EY | Yuos _| A a Wi yy Us 
. KKttoK - Castl ‘aby 7, Y 
wie ‘ _ "aA i : a : rch _s a we ws 4 & - a | | ai . st ia ae | 
takes » PtoQ4 | Z | 
|__f M By, - Btoks” ; P4 Kr akes OP -. an ee ie ia a Y/8 ra) Vy) ay Be A 
me a 6 ||| Hite, 9 Egkebs :. ) 1a 8 ia. z aw 
mm tas || ieee || TREe “Ba ea | 2 a a we (Aira 
f P B to Kta 4 Bto QBs a _ ¢ 7), @ Y U9 i y 
Ve Y/ O7 7 - Rto 2 17. Ktto KRs5 Wa y= 7 \G Z Vy 
as cn ia & 1 = Pe this Kt have not tended to im- : « aS. A BZ as oe "i Uy i gi ‘a 
Y), prove White’s position. saat Y il Wy 27 Ly 
a | we Wid) | once sien | [2 - — a ee 
The advantage in position now acquired by Black 











WHITE. is ably maintained by him to the close of the game. White to play and checkmate in four moves. White to play and checkmate in two moves. 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


In 1854 I purchased a Grover & Baker sewing machine, which has been 
in almost constant daily use ever since. Fifteen years of arduous labor, 
on every variety of material used in a family, seems to have no more ef- 
fect on its movements than the labor of so many days. It has been a 
faithful, tireless, uncomplaining, and inexpensive servant, never having 
needed the slightest repairs, and is still capable of doing the sewing for 
another generation.—J/rs. Bartol, 1900 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S, WALTHAM WATCHES. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1, 


The % Plate Watches made by the American Watch Company of 
STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 


WARE. Waltham, Mass., are by far the best watches made in the United States, 


THIS COMPANY, having the most extensive and complete Silver- and unsurpassed for beauty, finish, or fine time-keeping qualities. In 
’ 

Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best talent in designing, 

modelling, and finishing, are, with the aid of ingenious and labor-saving 

machinery, enabled to produce in large quantities, and at the lowest tempted except at Waltham. 

prices, goods beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness of 

which they guarantee to be of sterling purity, U. S. Mint assay. A cer- 


tificate is issued with all articles in silver for the purpose of protecting | dealers generally. 
Pronounced by Watchmakers, Railroad and Expressmen, East and purchasers from imitations of their designs. 


Ww ice th t t Time-k d They also continue to manufacture their well-known and unrivalled 
send a CET erie bee eee Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will last twenty-five years with 
Avoid Imitations, and all parties who advertise to send our goods C.O.D. fair every-day usage. 


Orders received from the trade only, but these goods may be obtained 
Call on your Jeweller and see them, from responsible dealers everywhere. 


@L@ 


Sterling. 


this country the manufacture of these fine grade watches is not even at- 





ELCIN WATCHES. 


m These Watches are now made to wind at the stem. For sale by watch 
Manufactured by the National Watch Company, of Elgin, Il. 





STEM-WINDING 


Waltham Watches. 


Business Office and Salesroom, r59 and 161 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 








See 
7 ° Silver. 
The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe Ins. Co. THE CORHAM WARE 
Assets Gold, $17,690,390 "MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
: eS ADAMS saaeincee ected i 
: 20 John Street, New York. 
United States 2,000,000 


| 45 Wilham St. 


BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 


Trade-Mark 
for 
gsSsAM Mary, Electro-Plate. 


These watches represent the perfection of American industry. As 


they excel both in principle and finish, they will be guaranteed to run 





closer than any watch of foreign manufacture. An examination of our 


large assortment 1s respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., 


Jewellers and Silversmiths, 619 Broadway, New York. 








WE SEND ouR ILLUSTRATED Price List oF 


WINES AND BRANDIES 
GORHAM STERLING SILVER WARE 





FROM OUR 
To any address on application. 


HOWARD & CO., 


Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


: om LAKE AND MOUND VINEYARDS, 
f IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 619 Broadway, New York. ; 


C.C. PARKS & CO., 


Bankers & Brokers, 
42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
; oe 38 Broad and 34 New St., 


*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 





AND B. D. Wirson & Co., San Francisco, California. —THomas H. Mor- 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


row, A, L. CHAMBERLIN, New York. 


Every property contained in our Wines and Brandies we press from 


Grapes grown on our own Vineyards. 


WILSON, MORROW & CHAMBERLIN, 


45 Murray Street, New York. 





NEW YORK. 














